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to be to sell it, and unite with those gentlemen 
who hold the refusal of the property in Twenly- 
third Street, opposite the National Academy of 
Design, on which it was intended to erect an 
Opera House. We think, however, that the 
present location is thebest that could be found. 
It is ample, central and quiet. But if the lo- 
cation is to be changed, there could be no 
better place found than the property on Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue. 

The N. Y. Philharmonic Society is left with- 
out a place to give its concerts in. Irving 
Hall is too small, and the one about to be 
erected is open to the same objection. There 
is a large and wealthy influence around the 
Philharmonic Society, which has sustained it 
for many years, and we are satisfied that if the 
government of that Society should issue, at 
once, proposals for building a concert hall, at 
least of equal proportions to those of the Bos- 
ton Musical Hall, the stock would be readily 
taken, for it could be shown to be a necessity 
for the city, and an investment which would 
pay a handsome interest upon the capital in- 
vested — an investment which the wealthy 
lovers of music would most gladly take hold of. 
The time is ripe, the price of land is falling, 
the price of building materials is also falling, 
and the need of such a Hall is unquestionable. 

The site of the late Opera House is the pre- 
cise spot needed — let the Music Hall be erected 
there, and let the Opera House go up to 
Twenty-third Street, where a smaller and more 
elegant and more appropriate building can give 
a home to the wandering singing birds, who 
are now almost without a shelter, and whore 
their voices will be heard without the necessity 
of tearing them to pieces. 

The burning of the Academy of Music will 
make great changes. Mr. Grau is at this mo- 
ment master of the Operatic situation, and the 
New York Philharmonic Society, if it has the 
hardihood to move, can retain the mastery of 
the musical situation. Let the Board of Di- 
rectors be immediately called together, a course 
of action decided upon, a prospectus issued, 
and by next Spring, or even before, New York 
will possess a Music Hall and a vast Organ 
worthy of its supremacy in all that pertains to 
music, its present excellence and its future 
progress. 
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There are no branches of our intellectual 
life that have made so rapid an advance in 
positive excellence and in material value as 
those beautiful sisters of the group of fine arts 
— painting and sculpture. The growth of 
their importance seems but the work of to-day ; 
for they have spread their influence and 
asserted their position vyithin our own knowl- 
edge. Isolated excellence of a brilliant and 
special character we have always had; but 
the genius which has kindled into a glowing 
flame, whose rays have penetrated far into 



other lands, has had its birth in the present 
generation. 

Twenty-five years ago. art culture was at a 
vjery low ebb ; wo - could have counted the 
really great names upon our fingers, and the 
list would have been exhausted. Two or three 
years later a group of young artists met in 
this city for pleasant intercourse; thev sus- 
tained their organization for several years, 
constantly adding to their numbers, and gradu- 
ally spreading a strong art influence. They 
drew around them some of the best minds of 
the day, poets, musicians, lawyers, literateurs 
and amateurs, forming a social and intellectual 
bund, whose influence in pleasant personal rela- 
tions is acknowledged even to this day. 

From out of this unpretending " sketch club" 
have arisen most of the names which are 
famous either as artists on canvass or in stone. 

Great as our progress in art has been, what 
it might have achieved, both rapidly and per- 
manently, had the National Academy of Design 
fulfilled its mission, can hardly be calculated. 
The material on hand was brilliant and mallea- 
ble, but there was no outstretched hand from 
that powerful but narrow corporation to mould, 
direct, encourage or assist. Sheltered behind 
the mystic letters, " N. A.," they fervently 
prayed long life to the then members of that 
organization, so that no vacancy might occur 
in their ranks, which might compel them to 
admit some daring young outsider. Vacancies, 
however, did occur, but they were filled, not 
by the best talent, but by the most available 
man who would rest content with things as 
they werej without breathing in the august 
assembly the dreaded word — " progress." So 
they added fossil unto fossil, until the antiquity 
of the present N. A. has become a matter of 
historic doubt. 

Genius, however, strong in its vitality, hope- 
ful and determined to win, could not be 
repressed, and one by one we have seen our 
friends of long ago emerge from obscurity into 
the sunlight of success, with reputations not 
merely local but world-wide. 

The oppressive action of the N. A's, exclud- 
ing the best pictures of outsiders from the sight 
line, and handing them as near heaven as pos- 
sible, was unintentionally benificent in its 
results. It disgusted the prominent artists, 
drove them from the Academy exhibitions, and 
prompted them, in self-defense, to exhibit on 
their own account. This was a move* in direc- 
tion of fortune ; for, exhibited alone, each pic- 
ture attracted general attention and individual 
criticism; there waB no glaring daub beside it 
to mar its effect by distracting the eye, but it 
stood on its own merits, and challenged exam- 
ination. Thus not only were large sums made 
for the artists by exhibition here and in other 
cities, but the painter's name became widely 
known, the Bale of the work at an enormous 
price was almost invariably the result. So the 
Academy's Iqss has been the artist's gain, and 



oppression has been the means of throwing 
large fortunes into the hands of our painters. 

American art is best represented to the 
world ■ by its' landscape painting. In this 
branch, the world has acknowledged our great- 
ness, if not our complete supremacy. Our 
facilities for observation embrace a wider field, 
and take a grander scope than can be found in 
any other country in the world. Whatever 
individual, physical, or material characteristics 
other nations possess, whether of form, costume, 
climate, color, earth, water, or air, we have 
them all combined in our vast continent, and 
all within reach of our net-work of railroads 
or navy of fleet boats. Our artists have not 
been slow to take advantage of these great 
natural facilities; they have sought out nature 
in all her haunts — in her valleys, in her moun- 
tains, in her deserts, and in her pleasant 
places, in all her moods and seasons, and have 
inscribed them on their canvas, that the world 
may See and know them. 

To foreign people, the stupendous forms, the 
luxuriant growth, and the rich, bright coloring 
exhibited in our landscapes are matters of 
unqualified astonishment But they feel the 
truth of the delineation, and do homage to the 
genius which created it. The London Art 
Journal, writing of a picture called "The 
Land of the Lotus-Eaters," by R. S. Duncanson, 
an American artist, makes the following 
remarks : 

" America has long maintained supremacy 
in landscape art; perhaps, indeed, its land- 
scape artists surpass those of England; cer- 
tainly we have no painter who can equal the 
works of Church ; and we are not exaggerat- 
ing if we affirm that the production under 
notice may compete with any of the modern 
Briti&h school. Mr. Duncansonhas established 
high fame in the United States and Canada. 
He is a native of the States, and received his 
art-education there ; but it has been ' finished' 
by a course of study in Italy, by earnest, 
thought at the feet of the great masters, and by 
a continual contemplation of nature under 
southern skies. * * . * * * We may, 
therefore, add this picture to the many works 
of rare value supplied to us by the landscape 
artists of America. They have in their richly- 
gifted « world ' natural objects in such incalcu- 
lable variety, that every student may be made 
a painter who looks on Nature with an eye 
ever so little educated by art. Go where they 
will over their boundless forests and « everlast- 
ing prairies,' they find themes for the penciL 
It is not, therefore, surprising that we find the 
'artists of America contending successfully in a ■ 
speoial department of art with those of Europe ; 
nor that recent 'importations' from that 
country into this have raised our expectations 
very high as to their future." 

Still we qre not altogether satisfied with the 
direotion which that branch of art has taken in 
America. It is too dependent upon mere 
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°rm. Take, for instance, three-fourths of the 
landscapes now on the walls of the Academy, 
«r and they will seem, to the observant eye, like 
*' square bits cut out of an actual landscape— real • 
forms, perhaps, but utterly devoid of that great, 
yet tender sentiment, which nature presents to 
all who study her with a loving heart, and in 
broad and generous appreciation. A true 
landscape must convey to every spectator that 
he is a part of it, or, at least, a distinct sense 
that, somewhere, there is a sentient being who 
mingles his nature with the unseen but deeply- 
felt sympathy, that forever springs from out 
the exquisite forms of harmony which make a 
landscape a" perpetual hymn to the glory of 
the great Architect, whose forms of beauty are 
for ever and for ever renewed. 

In the study of atmospheric effects our laud- 
scape artists have made daring strides. They 
have seized hold of conditions which, until 
lately, have seemed too outre to be grappled 
with, when in faot it was only the genius which 
was wanting to harmonize them with the 
accompanying forms, by the Bimple, but 
unfailing rules which Nature exemplifies and 
teaches. 

There is much more left to be said, which 
we shall possibly scatter through the sketches 
of the studios and the masters whose handicraft 
suggests so many points, which can hardly be 
expressed without illustration. 

National Academy of Design. "We have 
taken a cursory glance at the main hall and 
the pigeon-holes which contain the annual exhi- 
bition of pictures at that institution, and find, 
amid a host of poor tilings, many pictures of 
high merit, which we shall discuss in our next. 
There is always one work which is the picture 
of the exhibition, and this year we think it will 
be found to be, Wier's painting of Parroti's 
Great Cannon Foundery in "casting" time. 
It is a difficult subject, broadly and strikingly 
treated, and is certain to attract universal 
attention. We shall give it the consideration 
it so justly merits. 
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As visual on the evening previous to the open- 
ing, the National Academy of Design invited their 
friends to a private view of the Exhibition. We 
noticed that the Academy had' the bad taste to 
repeat an oflfcnse which was very freely com- 
mented upon last winter. The Council have 
again publicly offered their invitations for sale. 
There is no need to comment upon such a course 
of conduct-^-the mere mention of the fact should 
be sufficient condemnation. If the two or three 
gentlemen who have the credit of managing the 
affairs of the Academy showed less desire to turu 
an honest penny on every occasion, they would be 
more likely to continue to that institution the rep- 
utation for dignity and courtesy which it formerly 
enjoyed. 

The first thing which strikes the eye on enter- 
ing the Academy galleries should naturally be the 
pictures on the walls. In the present case, how- 



ever, the first -thing one sees is the wall itself. 
The color which has been selected to hang the 
pictures against is a very beautiful, delicate shade 
of gray, which Is very fine in itself, and contrasts 
admirably with the deep red tone employed for 
the base and cornice, but is unfortunately the 
most damaging tint' which could possibly be se- 
lected as a back-ground for an oil painting of any 
description whatever. This unfortunate gray has 
the well-known property of forcing all pure colors 
to an unnatural degree of intensity, and at the 
same time of touling more or less all broken tints. 
We need only instance Mr. Gignoux's large land- 
scape, in which the beautiful aerial tones of the 
distance are converted by opposition of the gray 
wall into painfully crude blues, while, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Gifford's glowing sky in his large up- 
right picture is torced by the same unfortunate 
gray wall into hot and artificial-looking tints, 
which the painter never put there. It is a matter 
of surprise that the managers of the Academy, 
who, after so many years' experience of hanging 
their own pictures, might be supposed to have 
some practical knowledge of the subject, should 
have committed a blunder which any respectable 
house decorator would have avoided. The only 
simple tint which can be safely used to hang all 
classes of pictures against, is a very cool and 
low-toned red, a color which gives equally a 
glow to warm pictures, and a silvery quality to 
cool ones. 

A certain daily paper has seen fit to class as 
disappointed painters, Bohemians, and lager-beer 
drinking critics, all who have written of the 
Academy from a true point of view, that is, giving 
credit where it has been due, and condemning the 
bad, contending that it is the duty of the critic to 
view everything with a lenient eye, and that the 
mere painting of a picture — let it be ever so bad 
— entitles a man to the respect and admiration of 
the public. Now, this is all wrong, and if per- 
sistently persevered in, will do more to ruin the 
prospects of art in this country than the importa- 
tion of hundreds of foreign pictures. Young 
painters will become inflated with unjust praise, 
while the elder ones will naturally full into the 
same error, and all because there is a certain class 
of men who are so good-natured that they are 
alraid to speak the truth. We should not have 
spoken of this, were it not that the tone of art 
criticism appears to be gradually shaping itself 
to this style, and we consider it the duty of every 
true critic, and all who have true interests of Art 
at heart, to raise up their voices in solemn pro- 
testation against an abuse that will, before 
long, bring down American Art to a fevel of 
mediocrity. 

The best portraits exhibited are, as usual, those 
of Mr. Elliott and Mr. Baker. Mr. Elliott's heads 
are always very fine, and are characterized this 
year by unusual force of drawing and expression; 
but he seems, unfortunately, to have fallen into a 
certain hardness of color, a want of harmony be- 
tween the lights and shadows of his flesh— a fault 
which Mr. Elliott himself will see sooner than any 
critic. His half-length portrait of a boy, in the 
south room, has hardly any of this quality, and is 
the finest rendering of boyish expression that we 
have ever seen. Mr. Baker's heads seem the only 
portraits in the Academy this year in which the 



shadows are correct in color. His portrait of Mr. 
Elliott is particularly noticeable for all those 
points which go to make up a fine portrait 

There are other portraits, good, bad and indif- 
ferent ; of some of these we may speak by-and-by ; 
of the rest, the less said the better. 

It seems to us, looking at the subject from a 
merely common-sense point of view, that two 
things are absolutely necessary in painting a pic- 
ture. In the first place, color is the distinctive 
part in painting; the representation of form, 
without color, becomes merely a light and shade 
drawing,, and belongs- to another department of 
art; consequently, if a painting fails in color, It 
fails in its most important element, and the artist 
should have made, not a painting, but a drawing 
in black and white chalk, or a model In clay. 
Color, therefore, is the first requisite in painting. 
The second requisite in painting, as in all other 
art, seems to us to be this, that it should look 
like the thing it is intended to represent. We 
shall be guided by these two very simple canon3 
in criticism in noticing the pictures in the 
Academy, so we state them as plainly as possible 
in the first place. 

Nos. 6 and 129, "Designs for Fans on Kid," 
by Mr. J. W. Ehninger, are both gems in their 
way, strong in. color, free in design, and alto- 
gether admirable. 

Nos. 34 and 64, two charcoal drawings, by Mr. 
W. M. Hunt, although somewhat tricky in execu- 
tion, are very fine in effect. 

Nos. 15 and 73, Portraits by Miss Harriet E. 
Cheney, remind us very pleasantly of the admira- 
ble crayon heads of the late Mr. Seth Cheney. 

No. 108, "The Suspicious Note," byG. W. 
Flagg, possesses scarcely a redeeming point. It 
may well be asked why so many men, not mem- 
bers of the National Academy, who paint really 
fine pictures, have them hung over doors and in 
dark corners, when such things as this, painted 
by Academicians, are hung on the eye-line and in 
prominent places? The preceding remark might 
be equally applied to — 

No. 115, " Portrait of an Esquimaux Dog," by 
Mr. W. S. Mount, which is simply curious. 

No. 130, " Crayon Portrait," by Mr. John Pope, 
is a most excellent piece of drawing, and particu- 
larly good in expression. 

No. 81, "A Stall in the Arms Bazaar at Con- 
stantinople, " Walter Gould. In this the contrast 
of color Is good, also the details of arms. The 
attitudes are easy, the drapery graceful and free, 
but the flesh is poor throughout in color, and 
hard and wooden In drawing. 

No. 53, " View on Wapplnger's Creek, near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y." F. Bondel. Abroad, free 
landscape; cattle in water well characterized and 
painted; shadows cool, and reflections just and 
effective; the atmosphere is good, and the treat- 
ment Is full of feeling. 

Nos. 44 and 45, A. H. Wjnant and J. B. 
Bristol. Two eflecti ve bits of color — the one cold, 
gray and obscure, but full of feeling; the other 
warm and rich in the last hues of a gorgeous 
sunset. 

There are some good architectural designs in 
this, the first room. 

NORTH ROOM. 

No. 136, " The Cactus Plthalza," by Mr. W. J. 
Hays, is painted with great delicacy and truth ; 
and the humming-bird, which he has introduced, 
is very brilliant in color. 



